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Editorial 

We learn with interest and pleasure that, by the unanimous vote of 
the Council, the position of Executive Officer to the Library Associa- 
tion has been [ep to Mr. Guy Keeling, B.A. We understand that 
over one hundred applicants were considered for the post, and that 
it was felt that by education and experience Mr. Keeling was eminently 

walified for the work which lies ahead of the Association. Mr. 
Keeling is a Cambridge man, still on the sunny side of forty, whose 
pleasing personality is known to many librarians who have met him 
at conferences of “Aslib” or at meetings of the London and Home 
Counties Branch. As for his work as secretary of Aslib, it has proved 
him to be a man of most efficient ee capacity. We offer him 
a welcome to the larger sphere of librarianship and we feel sure that 
all our readers will do the same, and, what is better, will support him 
in all his efforts in it. 

* * * 

For most librarians this is estimate time ; that is to say, the time 
when the aétivities of libraries are reviewed and tested in the severe 
terms of the imperial coinage. One of the things that is most apparent 
is the remarkable disparity between the budgets of towns of the same 
or of similar size. There is, unfortunately, no machinery in existence 
by which librarians can exchange opinion and advice on such matters 
as this. In America the Library Association has section after section 
which deals with budgets, salaries, cataloguing, classification, etc., etc. 
We have nothing. It is a subje& for the careful consideration of our 
younger brethren—whether they will be content with the rule of 
thumb methods (supplemented by admirable Carnegie fe na of 
this generation or whether they will organize centres of information 
for themselves. At present the profession is very little organized. 

* * * * 


We confess to a feeling of regret when we read in Mr. Arundel 
Esdaile’s otherwise admirable report of the Edinburgh Conference his 
ly to the just criticism that little or nothing was made of the history 

of the fifty years which we were supposed-to be celebrating. Thus : 
“We believe that its [the Association’s] thoughts are much more 
set on the fifty years that are to come, and do not in the least regret 
the omission.” This is an unfortunate remark and it shows a curious 
failure to appreciate the growth, and the conditions of the growth, 
of the library movement in Great Britain. A “ Jubilee ” Conference 
which made no mention of Thomas, Tedder, Nicholson, Bradshaw, 
Garnett, Cowell, MacAlister and Duff Brown, which ignored 
Edwards, Crestadoro and Haggerston, and passed over the educational 
work of Franklin T. Barrett, Ogle and H. D. Roberts, is not worthy 
of the name. As a “ jubilee ” the conference was the merest travesty, 
although of its success as an international meeting there is no question. 

*x 

Librarians who make use of the Central Library for Students 

(in the reciprocal manner we have advocated, we hope) must have 
realized how desirable it is that a cheap postage for library books 
should be instituted. The simplest borrowing appears to involve 
1, a communication to the Central Library ; 2, a note to the borrower 
that the book has arrived; 3, a receipt to the Central Library; and 
there is also postage to and from the borrowing library. » at 
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the lowest price, make a total of 1s. 1d., a sum which we venture to 
think too great for any but a fairly wealthy, or desperate, Student. 
We know it is cheaper than any book would cost to buy, but that is 
hardly the point. dee 


A@tivity of a modest sort is continuous in library business, and the 
newspapers occasionally find library matters to be of “ news ” value. 
For example, The Observer, which ignores public library affairs as a 
rule, has had some virile accounts of the shortcomings of the Bodleian, 
including a demand for a card catalogue there, and an effective reply 
from Mr. Strickland Gibson—who ought to know. The same paper 
heads a paragraph “An Open Access Failure ” in recounting the sad 
news that from a German library where some departments are open 
to scholars, certain valuable works have disappeared, to reappear 
at a dealer’s. The “scholar” in queStion has been traced. How that 
proves the failure of open access we are not told. 

* * 

In the process of preserving and making accessible county 
records, the Surrey County Council have taken the wisely useful 
step of appointing an archivist to make an Abffract of Parish Records. 
Civil and Ecclesiaftical, which has just appeared. The archivist is Miss 
D. L. Powell, the honorary secretary of the Surrey Record Society, 
and her work, which has been edited by Hilary Jenkinson, is an 
admirable conspeétus of all the parish registers and civil records 
within the administrative county, such as we hope to see carried out 
in every county. Information as to where the documents are pre- 
served—in church towers, manorial offices, vestry clerks’ houses. 
organ lofts, and so on—shows how necessary it is that some definitely 
seers repository or repositories should be arranged for their safe 

eeping. The public libraries are, of course, indicated. 
~ 


We have frequently expressed our appreciation of the oppor- 
tunities now afforded to librarians to make continental visits. The 
eran of London School of Librarianship, as most of our readers 
know, is holding its Easter School this year in Rome, where a special 
welcome is being accorded to the visitors. The whole excursion, 
with travel, board and other necessary expenses, will cost fifteen 
guineas, and this includes the stay of thirteen days in the Eternal 
City. Such terms have never been offered before and the oppor- 
tunity is unique. We expeé to hear that Dr. Baker, the Director of 
the School, has been inundated with applications for membership. 
* * * * 


We understand that three more urban and county libraries have 
volunteered to aé& as Outlier Libraries of the Central Library for 
Students; CHriswick Pusirc Lrprary, which has colleétions on 
Chiswick, the life and work of Hogarth, and books issued from 
the Chiswick Press 1810-1852; Pustic Lrsrary, which 
contains the Skipwith Historical and Archzological Colleton, 
(6) the Joseph Edwards Sociological Collection, (¢) a colleGion of 
books on William Blake, and (d@) a collection of books on Woolwich 
and Kent ; Mrppiesex County Lrsrary, strong in history, sociology, 
modern poetry and drama, and business methods, 
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THE Lrsrary 
The Public Library and its Public 


By Kennetu G. Hunt, B.A., F.L.A. 
Supervisor of Branch Libraries, Tottenham. 


I 
Tue more the position of the Public Libraries in the intelle€tual life 
of the country is considered the more is one forced to be dissatisfied 
with the amount and quality of the work we are doing. This is not 
to belittle the very real achievements of Public Libraries under 
extremely adverse conditions all over the country. Rather I wish 
to destroy any complacency some of us may feel when we consider 
what has been done by passing under review what still remains for 
us to do. We have only to think of the proportion of readers to 
— for our own particular Library to realise that so far the 
lic Library is only touching the fringe of the vast crowd of potential 
readers it is ready and anxious to serve. 

Many thousands of men and women never dream of using their 
public libraries because for the most part the vast majority of the 
— of this country have an extremely poor opinion of them. 

t this is so cannot be gainsaid. Every single member of our 
profession knows that the amount of misapprehension existing about 
the worth of the public library is simply amazing. “‘ You never 
get the books you want,” “All the books are old and out of date,” 
“ There are no books of any use to me,” are remarks typical of many 
heard by all of us. Usually they are made by people who have never 
been inside the building they are criticising, or, if so, have not visited 
it for very many years. On the other hand, it is a fac (and inci- 
dentally a striking commentary on the position of public libraries 
in the public regard) that new borrowers are often surpried at the 
excellence of the service afforded them. This service is to-day in 
most libraries a very great and important service. There are few 
institutions which do not sooner or later after publication receive 
into their stock an impressive quantity of really good and useful books. 
In spite of this the derogatory remarks er and the percentage of 
readers to population remains small. y by our own efforts can 
we bring about a better state of things. 

We mutt notice that all the remarks I have quoted are concerned 
with books, and, here at once, right at the outset, that books are the 
library. Our profession is constantly gaining new recruits, and this 
is a point that cannot be stressed too frequently. 

Having recognised that libraries are generally held in low esteem 
and that every library must stand or fall by the quality of its stock, 
what amount of truth is there in the allegations made against us ? 
Whether they are or are not true, how by careful selection and arrange- 
ment can we so improve our libraries that all serious cause for criticism 
is removed? And having increased their value to the community, 
how can we ensure that the improvement is realised and appreciated ? 
These are the chief questions which confront us, and a complete 
answer to them all lies in the examination of the books we are pro- 
viding. As regards the truth or otherwise of the sweeping criticisms 
of our work I can say at once there is very little truth in them. Here 
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we are still reaping the bad harvest of the old days of the penny rate. 
But in some direétions we are still deficient in the work we are per- 
forming and this deficiency is just sufficient to keep these adverse 
criticisms alive. Let us carry the examination of our position a little 
further. 
One of the most disappointing features of our work is the small 
degree to which we come in contaét with the educated classes. Every 
educated man and woman realises the value of the public library, 
but not every one of them is impressed by its ability to perform the 
high funétion generally conceded to it. This is, I think, the very 
class whose support and sympathy it is supremely important for us 
to win. So long as educated people do not think well of us, no one 
else is likely to rate us very highly. On the other hand, with their 
sympathetic co-operation founded on a real and keen perception of 
© good we are in a position to do, all things will be possible. Get 
their support, and without anything else their opinion of the library’s 
worth will spread downwards and affeé& the uneducated masses. For 
the bad opinion in which we are held by those whom, for want of a 
better name, we can term the intelligentsia, we have only ourselves 
to blame. I have visited many libraries in various parts of the country 
and it has been borne in upon me very forcibly that one of our most 
Striking failures is the provision we make for the advanced student 
and the well educated reader. I know the reply many Librarians will 
make to this. They will say they have tried to give facilities for this 
class of reader, that when afforded they are never greatly utilised, 
and that, in fa&, in many distriéts the advanced student is either non- 
existent or never thinks of coming to the library. This is the very 
State of things we have to remedy. The university libraries cannot 
entirely cater for the needs of the student, and there is, too, the private 
Student, without access to a university library. Yet when one of 
this big class of potential readers comes to a library, specially to one 
of the more backward ones, what happens? Over and over again 
the complaint is raised that only popular and intermediate books 
are to be found, and that what there are of the more advanced kind 
are usually out of date. We are, in fa&t, denying the very readers for 
whom it is a matter of national importance that they should have easy 
access to the books necessary to their studies. 

The man in the street, the man who reads voraciously on any 
subje& of general interest, the chance reader in search of information 
on any one subjeét—all these are fairly well catered for, though here 
again I think many Librarians might be more enterprising. We should 
be continually on the watch for books on out-of-the-way subjects 
= = many new branches of knowledge that are developing from 

old. 

If the advanced student judges the library by the quality of the 
books provided, the ordinary man, not in search of such specialised 
information, is influenced by less important but none the less weighty 
considerations. The book he wants is more popular in character, 
but he expeéts to have a reasonable certainty of getting it, no matter 
how many other people are wanting it too. Also mh he gets it 


he expeéts it to be clean. Too often if it is a popular book it is the 
very reverse of clean and feels abominably greasy to his fingers. 
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What can we do for him? What can we do to make our libraries 
more efficient and attractive to everyone who should visit them and 
use them ? 

This brings me again to the all-important point I wish to make. 
The public library is not a building, nor a por | 2g but a colleétion of 
books. However efficient its organisation may be, if its Stock is poor 
it will not do the work it is called upon to perform. When we tempt a 
new reader within our doors we must make sure that he receives at 
once a good impression ; he must feel he is in a “ live ” and up-to-date 
library, fully awake to all modern developments in the world of 
thought. And when he gets to the spot where books on his subje& 
are shelved he must find the books he wants. And, human nature 
being what it is, they must be bright and attractive looking. 

To cater efficiently for the student of university or post graduate 
Standing, put advanced and difficult works on the shelves. They may 
not be used for a long time, but persevere. My experience is that 
suddenly someone who wants them will deteé& their presence and 
they will immediately start to do good service. Even if the period 
of waiting is long, & of good cheer and comfort yourself with the 
tefleGtion that it is no longer a reproach to the library that they are 
unavailable. Never mind if they are expensive. It is a point not 
properly appreciated that a book costing twenty-five or thirty shillings 
will often cover much more ground than several cheaper works deal- 
ing with single aspects of the subjeé&. Books that cannot be bought 
even under these considerations must be obtained from the Central 
Library for Students. The appointment of Colonel Newcomb and 
the recent Board of Education Report have given tardy publicity to a 
very valuable institution. The service it gives is really remarkable, 
all things considered, and great use should be made of it, but as a 
supplement to our own resources only. Make it your policy to depend 
on it as little as possible and yet never let a borrower go away unsat- 
isfied until you have sought its aid, and you will insensibly hit upon 
the happy medium between over dependence upon it and negleé& of 
its great resources. 

Besides buying advanced books we must buy intermediate and 
popular books, and in buying them we should see that we cover the 
greatest possible number of subje&ts. This is very important as has 
already been hinted. Equally important is it that as soon as a book 
becomes old and out of date it should be withdrawn. It is a great 
help in this conneétion to check the classified catalogue, specially in 
its scientific and technical seétions, with the English catalogue of 
books for the preceding year. This should be done every Spring, 
and when this has been completed there will be a reasonable certainty 
that no new editions have been missed. (How many libraries are 
there who still do not do this ?) It doesn’t follow that every new 
edition should be bought but that should be the aim as far as possible. 
There will remain a number of books which will stay on the shelves 
getting older and more out of date every year. These should be 
ruthlessly cleared out as soon as they are no longer useful. There is 
nothing which so tends to obscure the excellent features of a library’s 
Stock as a large admixture of obsolete works. Why there are so 
many libraries which still persist in giving up valuable space to ancient 
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and useless matter is a baffling problem. Every librarian admits as a 
matter of course the necessity of weeding out and every text book 
rams its importance down our throats, and yet I daresay it is not done 
properly and thoroughly in one library in ten. 

These three processes which I have stressed as being of such 
supreme consequence—buying advanced scientific and technical 
books, weeding them out when they grow old, and keeping the 
library up to date with current ramifications of human knowledge— 
pre-suppose an ability on the part of the librarian and his assistants to 
differentiate between the good and the bad. That in every libr 
there should be someone with this ability is vital to its healthy pcos | 
and continued development. Mechanical aids to the selection of the 
useful from the useless there are in plenty and students of book selec- 
tion suffer much in — they are and how they should be 
used, but I am not going to be tempted to wander into this very large 
field. What I do want to emphasise is that however excellent these 
guides, reviews and bibliographies may be, they should not be relied 
on too closely or too exclusively. We should try and select our books 
from a closer acquaintance than a mere introduction from lists com- 
piled by other people, valuable as these are. We want to strive for an 
inside personal knowledge of the subjeéts for which we are selecting 
books or from which we are discarding them. A student of geography, 
for example, will be able to write a much better selected list of works 
of prime importance in the study of his subje& than any man or woman 
who tries to make such a list from a bibliography or pile of review 
cuttings. It is bound to be so. In almost every subjeé& of ordinary 
dimensions the really vital books are quite few in number, and it is 
difficult for an outsider to distinguish them. We cannot all be students 
of geography, but we can all find people who are, and learn their 
views. (This, by the way, shows how not only the reader but the 
library can gain from close and friendly relations between its staff 
and borrowers.) Having obtained this short list of important works 
we can add to them others which our bibliographies show us to be 
good but which we shall now know are not so indispensable. 

By proceeding on these lines any library at a remarkably small 
cost can build up a valuable and useful collection of works, every 
section containing books of immense practical value to the student 
of that particular branch of knowledge. When we know we have 
attained this essential nucleus stock we can proceed with the more 
assurance to supplement it by the use of our usual book selection 
machinery. 

There may be many who will think that this method has little 
advantage over the normal way of doing things with the help of the 
ordinary bibliographical tools. With the exception of certain subjects 
where there are learned bodies issuing carefully reasoned surveys of 
each year’s publications, I entirely disagree. In most subjects the 
yearly output of new matter is so prodigious that it is almost impossible 
for any outsider to pick out the few books of transcendent worth. 
The problem is not quite so acute in large libraries with a fair-sized 
book fund, but even in these books of standard merit are often missing. 
We cannot all study many subjeéts and be guided by our own experi- 
ence as a Student, but by mixing with student readers, and perhaps 
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dabbling in one or two subjeéts ourselves, we shall gain much personal 
knowledge of books as contrasted with the purely remembered know- 
ledge that we pick up from book lists; and we shall also insensibly 
nourish a “ flair” for gauging the public taste, appraising a book at 
its approximate worth and estimating its usefulness, without which 
no librarian can be a successful selef&tor of books. This “ flair” for 
book seleétion, when it is fully developed, will be a great asset, not 
only in seleéting advanced books but in choosing books for the 
general reader. It is usually the practice to cultivate an instinct for 
elucidating the mystery of “ what the public wants” by consulting 
date labels and observing borrowers at the shelves. This is a very 
useful practice as far as it goes but it does not go nearly far enough. 
Conversation with students or merely careful consideration of their 
suggestions will prove more satisfactory. A supplementary method 
is to begin the other end and analyse the contents of the daily press. 
An instin& or “ flair” for book seleétion has much in common with 
the instin@ a journalist develops for copy possessing news value. 
Observe what is given prominence in the daily press and let your 
monthly book lists reflect in their more popular and general aspects 
the topics that have been featuring in the newspapers. This will be 
found an easy way of gaining a reputation for up-to-dateness—a 
cheap reputation, no doubt, but none the less a useful one. 

While I am on the subject of distinguishing good books from 
bad I have one or two grumbles to make against a practice prevailing 
in many libraries. Having decided a book is worth buying, and there 
are many published where you can safely deduce this immediately on 
publication, I do not see that there is any need for delay in buying it. 
There are too many librarians who buy obviously good books months 
after they are first published. If the book is a good one, surely it is 
best to buy it at once. There will be many people waiting to read it, 
and if we put it in circulation while borrowers still remember mentions 
of it in the daily press, once again we shall add a little to our library’s 
reputation for good service, and with thousands of readers in every 
distri& not using their library we cannot miss one single opportunity 
of adding even a little to our prestige. Another complaint I have 
to make concerns the common habit of imagining English literature 
to stop short about the year 1900 or so. Why there should be this 
idea is by no means obvious, but there are undoubtedly many libraries 
where modern literary works are very scantily represented. 5 
(To be Continued). 


The Association of Special Libraries and 
Information Bureaux. 


A LECTURE on “ Systematic Bibliography: The Basis of Research,” will 
be given by Mr. R. A. Peddie (Hon. Fellow of the Association of 
Assistant Librarians, Silver Medallist of the Royal Society of Arts 
and Cantor Lecturer on the History of Printing. Author of National 
Bibliographies, Fifteenth Century Books, Guide to the British Museum Reading 
Room, English Catalogue of Books, 1801-36, Engineering Books, 1907-1911, 
Conspectus Incunabulorum, etc.), at the Le&ture Room of the British 
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Museum (by kind permission of the Trustees) on Wednesday after- 
noon, March 14th, 1928, at 4 p.m. The Chair will be taken by G. F. 
Barwick, B.A., late Keeper of Printed Books in the British Museum 
and Editor of The Asli | Directory: A Guide to Sources of Specialized 
Information in Great Britain and Ireland. 

Nore.—The books referred to in the course of the leéture will 
(by special permission) be on view in the LeGture Room. 

Tickets of admission can be obtained free of charge on applica- 
tion to the Secretary, the Association of Special Libraries and Informa- 
tion Bureaux, 38, Bloomsbury Square, London, W.C.1. 


The Library Association 
MR. GUY W. KEELING APPOINTED SECRETARY. 


Our readers will be interested to learn of the appointment of Mr. 
Guy W. Keeling as Secretary of the Library Association. Mr. Keeling 
was educated at Winchester College and King’s College, Cambridge, 
where he obtained a second class Honours Degree in Natural Science. 
He is already known to our readers as Secretary of the Association of 
Special Libraries and Information Bureaux. 

The Conference out of which the ASLIB arose was held in 
September, 1924. In April, 1925, he was appointed organising 
secretary to the Standing Committee, elected at the Conference. The 
second Conference was held at Balliol College, Oxford, in September 
of that year. 

On March 29th, 1926, the new Association was formally in- 
augurated with Mr. Keeling as Secretary, and began to enrol members. 
A further Conference met at Balliol in September, 1926, followed by 
a fourth at Trinity College, Cambridge, in September, 1927. 

On November 30th, 1927, the Association was incorporated 
under the Companies Aétc as a Company not for profit and limited 
by Guarantee, the word “ Limited ” being omitted by licence of the 
Board of Trade. By the end of 1927 the membership totalled 367. 

The ASLIB Directory, which has been in preparation for the past 
eighteen months, is to be published in May, in collaboration with the 


Oxford University Press. 


Easter School of Librarianship at Rome 


Tue University of London School of Librarianship has during the 
last few years held Vacation Schools at Brussels, Paris, Florence and 
Heidelberg. It is now intended to hold an Easter School at the 
University of Rome during Holy Week and Easter Week. 

Courses of lectures have been arranged on Contemporary English 
Poetry by the Director, Dr. Baker; Cataloguing of Early Printed 
Books, International Bibliography, etc., by Mr. Arundell Esdaile, 
Secretary of the British Museum; Archives, their preservation and 
Study, and the History of Handwriting, by Mr. Hilary Jenkinson, 
Reader in Diplomatic and Archives in the University; Roman 
Sculpture and Painting, and Ancient Book Illustration, by Mrs. 
Eugenie Strong ; and on the Archite€ture of Rome, Ancient, Medizval, 
Renaissance and Baroque, by Mr. Martin S. Briggs, F.R.1.B.A. 
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The mornings will be devoted to the lectures in Librarianship, 
the afternoons to organized visits to Libraries, Museums, Galleries, 
Churches and Antiquities of Rome; and the Easter week-end to 
more extended tours in Rome and the vicinity. The lantern le@tures 
on Archite€ture, Sculpture and Painting will be held in the evenings. 

It is estimated that the total cost of travel to, and stay in, Rome 
will be about £20, including registration fees. 

Full particulars may be obtained from Mr. C. O. G. Douie, 
Secretary, University College, London, W.C.1. 


A Book-Selection Guide 


A DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF BOOKS OF 

DEFINITE INTEREST TO LIBRARIANS. 
Tue librarian in sele&ting books for purchase is almost entirely depend- 
ent on book reviews for his guidance. He may be able to examine 
his books before purchasing them, but before ordering he must 
always read reviews. This is well enough in its way. There are many 
teviews to choose from, some of them authoritative and reliable, 
but they are none of them written expressly for the librarian. Some 
are written for the student and the expert, but the majority are for 
the general reader. To glean reliable information and guidance to 
book-seleé&tion from these reviews entails much labour for the 
librarian. It is hoped that this article and its successors will in some 
measure lighten that labour and eliminate some of the unprofitable 
searching that is a burden to many busy librarians. 

This wy must not be regarded at the present time as all-em- 
bracing. It is impossible to include every book that might be suit- 
able for even a medium-sized library.* The omission ofa book from 
this list will not imply that it is not a good book, but, per contra, its 
inclusion will show that in the opinion of the compiler of the guide it 
is essential to every public library, and, more-over, within the reach of 
every public library. Every effort will be made to ensure that books 
are reviewed promptly, and it is hoped that, with the co-operation 
of the publishers, the guide will notice books simultaneously with 
the regular book reviews. 

In the case of non-fiction a class number is suggested for each 
book. It must be understood that this class number is simply a 
suggestion and does not in any way carry authority. The writer will 
welcome criticism and suggestions as to the worth of the books 
noticed, but hopes that librarians will refrain from writing to disagree 
with his classification. 

The form of the guide will, it is re be one of its most 
useful features. Particulars of each book will be given in catalogue 
form, and the list will be printed in such a way that it may be used 
for catalogue entries. 


Extra copies for cutting up can be 
obtained from the publishers. 


* Books specially recommended for the medium-sized libraries are marked thus. 
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GENERAL WORKS. 


015.42 Bibliographies of English Publications. 

*Waurraker’s Cumutative Lisr (Annual Volume), 1927. A 
Classified List of Publications Issued from January to December, 
1927, together with an Index to Authors and Titles. Royal 8vo, 

oth, pp. xvi., 290. London, Whitaker, 1928. 12s. 6d. net. 
No librarian should be without this most useful guide. 


015.42 Bibliographies of English Publications. 

Younc (John) English from Piers Plowman to the Po Saga: 
A Chronological Record, with notes and a list of available editions. 
Introduétion by R. Brimley Johnson. 8vo, pp. 74, xxii., wrappers. 
1928. London, W. and G. Foyle. 1s. 6d. net. 

This is the sort of guide we should like to distribute freely from lending 
department counters! As an experiment, however, it might be useful if one or 
two copies were displayed for reference somewhere near the catalogue. Author 
and title indexes have been provided. 


016.130 Psychical research catalogues. 

LrprArRy CATALOGUE OF THE SOCIETY FOR PsyCHICAL RESEARCH. 
Compiled by Theodore Besterman. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. viii., 
368. Glasgow, R. Maclehose and Co., Ltd., 1927. 

We envy the Society for Psychical Research for being able to produce such an 
attractive catalogue. Its dark blue and gold binding is very pleasing to the eyes 


of a book-lover. 

The Hon. Librarian has listed the representative colleGion of literature on 
psychical research and on the allied sciences of psychology and philosophy in 
the Society’s Library. The catalogue is divided into two seétions—Part I. com- 

tises periodical, serial, society and official publications, and Part II. is a list of 
Cooke and pamphlets in one alphabetical sequence. Many of the entries are anno- 
tated. The Library may anticipate a considerable increase in utility from the pub- 
lication of this Catalogue. 
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RELIGION. 


232.971 Chriftology: appearances of Christ. 

Gurney (T. A.) Alive for Evermore. Studies in the manifestations 
of the risen Lord. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 254. London, Religious 
Tra& Society, 1928. 7s. 6d. net. 

I can imagine no more delicate task for a librarian than that of reviewing any 
book included in Dewey’s 200 class. One remembers that maxim “ Avoid critical 
classification ” and trembles. And so I would note the Rev. Gurney’s book quite 
briefly, offering no opinion, but merely mentioning a few of its outstanding features. 

The Gospel of the Resurreétion is the substance of the book. It is in no way 
intended for propaganda, but for stimulus. “ Christ is risen—all life, all labour 
. « «+ are thereby uplifted. . . . All service for humanity becomes pregnant 
with richest possibility.” This quotation from the|Foreword is the essence of the 
book. Mr. Gurney has dealt with the first Easter Day, with its a events 
in Galilee, and with helpful notes and numerous references has provided an inter- 
esting book. 

SOCIOLOGY. 


301 Sociology : theory. 

*Wares (George Frederick) All for the Golden Age, or The Way of 
Progress. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 224. London, Geo. Allen and 
Unwin, 1928. 4s. 6d. net. 

Discussions on Industrialism; Individualism; the New Psychology; the 
possibility of a Universal Language and a Universal Religion, etc. 
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Messrs. Longmans & Co.’s List 


SEVENTEENTH CENTURY LYRICS. 
From the Original Texts. 
Chosen, Edited and Arranged by NORMAN AULT. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


CURRENCY AND CREDIT. 
By R. G. HAWTREY, Author of “ Monetary Reconstruétion,” “ The Gold 
Standard,” ctc. AND Revisep Eprrion. 8vo. 16s, net. 


A HISTORY OF SOUTH AFRICA. 
> ERIC A. WALKER, M.A. (Oxon), Professor of History in the University 
Capetown. With 12 maps, 2 of which are coloured. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 


IRISH ENCONOMIC HISTORICAL SERIES. 


A HISTORY OF RAILWAYS IN IRELAND. 
By J. C. CONROY, M.A., National University of Ireland. 8vo. 15s. net. 


WIRELESS PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE. 
> L. S. PALMER, M.Sc., Ph.D., F.Inst.P., A.M.I.E.F., Head of the {od 
Pure and Applied Physics in the Faculty of Technology, the Victoria University 
4 MancheSter, late Radio Engineer to the Admiralty. With Illustrations. 8vo. 
Ss. net. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. LTD., 39 PATERNOsTER Row 
Lonpon, E.C.4 


Printing, A Short History of the Art. 


Eprrep sy R. A. PEDDIE. 
Cr. 8vo. pp. 400. Dark Blue Buckram, Bevelled Edges. 


Price - - 1 Is. net. 


The several sections of this work have been contributed by specialists in the history 
of printing in their own countries, and the names of Fumagalli for Italy, Crous 
for Germany, and Winship for Spanish America, to name three of the writers only, 
are evidence that the best authorities have been selected in the case of each country, 


GRAFTON & CO., Copric Housz, LONDON,W.C.1 


Books on Every Conceivable Subject 


Seconp-Hanp, New & “As New.” Over 1,250,000 volumes in Stock. 
REPLACEMENTS A SPECIALITY 
WE HOLD AN IMMENSE STOCK 
OF BOOKS NOW OUT-OF-PRINT 


Books sent on Approval. 20 Departmental Catalogues issued, 
BOOKS PURCHASED OR EXCHANGED, 


FOYLE’S LIBRARIES DEPARTMENT 


Manette Street, Charing Cross Road, London, W.1 (Gerrad 9310) 
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329.81 Prohibition. 
Fe_pMAN (Herman) Prohibition : its Economic and Industrial Aspeés. 
pe 8vo, cloth, pp. xv., 416. London, Appleton, 1927. 7s. 6d. 


347.05 Law. 

*Every Man’s Own Lawyer. A Handy Book of the Principles of 
Law and Equity. By a Barrister. 58th edition, revised, includ- 
ing Legislation of 1927, to which is added a Concise Dictionary 
of Legal Terms. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. xvi., 814, 36. London, 


Crosby Lockwood. 17s. 6d. net. 
A book which no quick-reference colle€tion should be without. 


USEFUL ARTS. 


621.35 Chemic electricity. 

Cross (H. H. U.) Automobile and Radio Batteries. A Praétical 
Manual on the Construétion, Charging, Maintenance and Repair 
of Automobile, Motor Cycle and ‘adio Batteries: ‘“ Dry,” 
Lead and Alkaline Types. With 53 illustrations. Second edition. 
— ed. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. vii., 128. London, Crosby Lock- 

» 1928. 3s. 6d. net. 

At book. we Strongly recommend for technical collections. We are aware that 
this most important ola of a library presents a difficult problem, chiefly on account 
of the cost Ot technical books. It is a risky thing to purchase expensive books on 
such a highly specialised subje& unless we are fully justified by their nature and 


ble demand. 
We shall = ya occasionally to Ce aren notices of such books as are 


essential to general technical co 


635 Gardening. 
Henstow (T. Geoffrey W.) The Young Gardener. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 
Pp. 62. Illus. London, Dean and Son, Ltd., 1927. 2s. 6d. net. 
children’s libraries should possess a copy of The Young Gardener. 


LITERATURE. 


822.33 Shakespeare. 

Baxer (Arthur E.) A Shakespeare Dictionary. Part praca 
John. 8vo, paper, pp. 301-348. Taunton, H. G, Mountner 
Co., Ltd. 3s. gd. net. 


822.33 Shakespeare. 

*GrirritH (Hubert) Iconoclastes; or, The Future of Shakespeare. 
(To-day and To-morrow Series.) Demy 8vo, boards, pp. 95. 
London, Kegan Paul, 1927. 2s. 6d. net. 

The To-day and To-morrow Series is, by this time, well known to all librarians. 
Generally speaking, the volumes included in it are of a high standard and are 
bat additions to all public libraries. “‘ Iconoclastes”” is no exception to this 

Te is a thought-provoking essay on the traditional methods of producing 
se of a and should be read by all those who are in any way inter- 
the la and most certainly by those who think that Shakespeare is dated 
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Library Association Examinations 
DECEMBER 1927. 


SECTION I.—LITERARY HISTORY. 
62 Candidates sat - —— a 1, Merits 8, Passes 37. 

HONOURS.—Fleet, Miss C. A., Portsmou 

MERITS.—Gatenby, » Gillies, Miss I., Glasgow ; Marston, Miss E. M., 

ham; Parry, Miss E ’ Cheltenham ; Price, Miss N. M, Shorthouse, Miss i. M., Birm- 
ingham ; Spear, Miss M., Newport ; Woolcock, Miss 'H. E., Gillingham. 

PASSES. —Bennett, Miss K. R., Portsmouth ; Berry, Miss M. I., Bolton; Bowman, W., 
Sunderland; Brandreth, Miss W., Shefiield ; Bromwell, Miss G. N., Birmingham ; Brown, T., 
Edinburgh ; Carr, Miss L. M., Croydon ; Cockburn, J. W., Edinburgh ; Dow, A., Bolton ; Dunn, 
Miss P. , Birming ham ; Evans, Miss N. M., Portsmouth ; Gilchrist, Miss N. ys Edinburgh ; 
Godber, Miss w., ‘Shefheld Gough, Miss E. M., Bolton ; Hall, F. W., Sheffield ; Hatton, E. G., 
Warrington ; Hobbs, E. J. H., Tunbridge Wells ; Homewood, Miss B. E., Croydon ; Husband, 
Miss E., Glasgow ; ‘Judd, Miss L. E., Birming ham ; Kerr, Miss E. M., Glasgow ; Mercer, Miss L., 
Birmingharn ; Payne, Miss E., Portsmouth + Phillips, Miss M., Carlisle ; Pratt, Miss A. McG., 
Raeburn, A., Glasgow ; Revie, J., Cardiff; Rowsell, R. T. G.. Exeter ; oar Miss M., 
Darlington ; 'S — Miss E. D., Birmingham ; Swift, | * Bolton ; Thomas, J Blackburn ; 
Thomson, , Glasgow ; Thwaites, Miss EE , Birmingham ; Tutlin, Miss M. E., Newport ; 
Winterfcod, R. Ft ‘Chiswick ; Wood, A. , Bolton. 

SECTION BIBLIOGRAPHY. 
32 Candidates sat - Honours none, Merits 3, Passes 19. 

MERITS.—Chivers, H., Kidderminster; Mackenzie, Miss I., Leicester; Stuffins, H. J., 
Maidstone. 

PASSES.—Asman, Miss W., Birmingham; Drewery, R. F., Hull; Edwards, Miss E. H., 
Aberystwyth ; French, Miss I. W., Glasgow ; Gayford, Mixs K. M., ” Norwich ; Harvey, Miss H. M., 

Aberystwyth; Hutchings, F. G. ’B., Leeds ; Jackson, L. C., Chesterfield ; Jones, Miss E. L., 
Aberstwyth ; Leggatt, D. R., Woking ; Leighton, G. F., Middlesbrough ; Pyman, Miss E. E., 


a Rice, Miss C. E., Hove ; ; Searson, J., Shaw, Miss M. Glasgow ; Timms, Miss E., 
Birmingham ; Weipers, Miss C. B., Glasgow ; Wise, Miss H. C., "Woodham, W. 
SECTION I11.—CLASSIFICATION. 


90 Candidates sat - Honours none, Merits none, Passes 35. 
PASSES.—Allday, Miss O. M., Birmingham; Bertie, Miss O. B., Aberystwyth; Bilton, 

H. A., Hull; Bioletti, R., Liverpool; Davies, J. H., Birmingham; Dean, Miss W., likley; Duff, 
Miss M. E., ” Newcastle- -upon-Tyne ; Ferguson, Miss F. W. , Glasgow ; Fox, Miss W., Worthing ; 
Say iy F. M., Sheffield; Gee, Miss J., Wigan ; Gilliland, Miss A. M., Birkenhead ; Hannaford, 
Miss B. K., Manchester ; "Hunter, A., Glasgow ; F mg Miss C. A., Liverpool ; King, Miss A. M., 
Bolton ; Leechman, Miss N. C., Croydon ; Lin y, G. S. D., Tynemouth ; Madden, Miss C., 
Stockport ; Marsh, Miss M., Darlington ; Martin, J., Edinburgh ; Milburn, Miss F. L., Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne; Musgrave, C. W., Croydon ; Osborne, Miss N., Derby ; Paton, w. B., Glasgow ; 
Pearce, T. D., St. Helens ; Pollard, Miss V. M., Bath ; Taylor, Miss P. M., Wadsworth, Miss N., 
Newcastle- -upon- -Tyne; West, Miss E. K., Croydon ; Wigley, Miss F. E., Manchester ; Williams 
Miss E. M., es Williams, Miss G., Aberystwyth’; Williams, Miss M. J., Newport ; Wood, 


Miss N., Lowestof 
SECTION IV.—CATALOGUING. 
72 Candidates sat - Honours ncne, Merits none, Passes 36. 

PASSES.—Adams, Miss C. C., Glasgow ; Ashworth, Miss M., Birkenhead ; Bertie, Miss O. B., 
Aberystwyth; Black, Miss I. I= Manchester ; Brecknell, Miss E., Hereford ; Broughton, Miss E.., 
Chiswick Callan, Miss M. S., Glasgow ; Dent, Miss E. M., St. Marylebone ; Dowdy, Miss A. C., 

wich; Ellis, Miss C. H., Sunderland ; Etchells, Miss D., Derby ; Ferrand, Miss E. M., Man- 

iter ; Gilliam, J. Croydon ; Graham, Miss J. G. ” Glasgow ; Gregory, L., Manchester ; Heali 
Miss W. J Hove ; Hiles, Cc. R, Preston ; Hodson, Miss B. M., Liverpool ; ‘Howarth, A., Howarth, 

iton; Kraan, Mrs. M., Retford; Luke, Miss A. B.. Kirkcaldy ; Lynes, Miss A. G., 

Coventry ; McEwan, Miss C. R., Glasgow ; "McMullen, Miss I. E. H., Woolwich ; Moore, Miss M. 
Derby; Morris, Miss A., Bolton ; Peace, Miss A., *Pummell, M. 
Rebentisch, F., Tottenham ; Shortle, W., Bolton ; Skilling, Miss FE. . ed Stonebridge, A. J j.D 
St. Marylebone ; ; Stuffins, i. S-o Maidstone ; 3 Tennant, Miss L. , Wallasey ; ; Tillie, Miss H. 


Kingston-on-Thames. 
SECTION V.—LIBRARY ORGANIZATION. 
62 Candidates sat - Honours none, Merits none, Passes 17. 

PASSES.—Bebbington, » Belen) ; Bennett, C., Warrington ; Burn, H., Carlisle; Darbey, 
B. C., Wolverhampton; H 1, Hull; Hewitt, R., Manchester ; Lister, S. Wis "Sheffiel 
McClella n, A. W., Tottenham ; Lama Miss C. E., Birmingham ; Melling, C., Wi an; Senet, 
F. C., Glasgow ; ‘Rosser, Miss D. N., Birkenhead ; Stokes, Miss E., "Taylor, Miss M. , Coventry ; 
Verrell, Miss E. A., Croydon ; Walford, as Ds Stoke Newington ; Woodhouse, D. J., “Manchester. 


SECTION Vi.—LIBRARY ROUTINE. 
4 Candidates sat - Honours none, Merits none, Passes 41. 

Beattie, Miss M., Derby; Begg, Miss E., Newcastle-upon-Tyne; Bletcher, E. 
Sheffield ; Boyles, G. T., Smethwick ; Bridge, Miss D. G., Ipswich ; Carruthers, T. S., Edinburgh ; 
Chambers, Miss A., Sheffield ; Copping, Miss C. F. M., Darlington ; Crompton, Miss E. M., C ie 
wick ; Davey, | Miss M. F., Worthing ; Edwards, A., Sheffield ; Fairweather, Miss E., Workso} 
Gardner, F Sheffield ; Goodwin, Miss A. M., Gross, Miss E. J., Birmingham ; Hammond, 
Manchester ; Hartley, P. G., Leeds ; Hayward, Miss is Coventry ; Hoskins, j. E., Bridgend 
Human, Miss L. A., Street, Somerset ; Johnson, Miss D. » & Birmingham ; Lord, . Ce Bolton ; 
McMillan, Miss M., "Glasgow ; Merriott, Miss L. E., Coventry ; Michel, C. W., Leeds ; Millward, 
Miss M. I., Birmingham ; Muir, A. H. , Glasgow ; Norris, Miss D. M., Pritchard, F. Cc. Birmingham ; 
Reynolds, J. D., Leeds ; Rule, A. ’ Battersea ; Rust, A. H., Ilkley ; Smith, A., "Aberystwyth ; 
Thorne, Miss W. K., The Library, ligh Commissioner for India ; $ Thorold, Miss Dd. M., Ipswich ; 
Tillie, Miss = A., Kingston- on- hames ; Vickery, F. J., Croydon ; Warwick , Miss E,, eaver, 
Miss R. M. B., Liverpool ; Williams, Miss C,, Aberystwyth ; Williams, S. G., Cardiff. 
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824.9 English Essays. 

*Lynp (Robert) The Goldfish. 8vo, cloth, pp. viii., 214. London, 
Methuen, 1927. 5s. net. 


“Y.Y.” is quite a favourite essayist. The above volume contains twenty-seven 
of his essays—The Goldfish being the first of them. 


882.1 Greek Drama. 


Tue Perstans or Agscuytus. Translated into English Verse by 
C. B. Armstrong, M.A., B.D. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 64. London. 
Allen and Unwin, 1928. 3s. 6d. net. 


HISTORY. 
912.4261 Norfolk. 


Cuuss (T.) A Descriptive List of the Printed Maps of Norfolk, 1574- 
1915 ; and SrepHen (Geo. A.) A Descriptive List of Norwich 
Plans, 1541-1914. With illustrations and maps. 8vo, cloth, 
pp. xvi., 289. Norwich, Jarrold and Sons, Ltd., 1928. 30s. net. 


We regret that this excellent work cannot be included in our list of recommen- 
dations for the average small library. The demand for books on cartography, 
however, is limited, and there are few libraries, save in the area concerned, who 
would be justified in buying it. 

Mr. Chubb and Mr. Stephen have done their work well, and with commendable 
accuracy of detail. As the former explains in his Introduction, the arrangement 
of printed maps is chronological. A detailed description of each map is given, 
rt biographical notes on some of the more distinguished cartographers have 
been added. There is a valuable tabular index in which maps are — under 
mames of engraver and cartographer. The whole of the work for which each is 
responsible is shown at a glance. A list of authors and publishers follows the 


index. 

Mr. Stephen deals with the Plans of Norwich in the same way. We already 
know Mr. Stephen as an authority on Norfolk and Norwich, and there is no doubt 
of his qualifications to deal with such a subje&. The extensive, well-preserved 
colle&tion of Norfolk maps and plans under his care at the Central Public Library, 
in : = there question—and from its 

The is important—o t is no i apart use 
to scholars, archzologists, historians and research workers, the general reader 
who cares for local topography will find it of much interest. 


920 Biography : Individual. 

*McCurpy (Edward) The Mind of Leonardo Da Vinci. Demy 8vo, 
cloth, pp. 360. Illus. London, Jonathan Cape, 1928. 12s. 6d. 
net. 

biostaphical Study, written by the Editor of Tle Notebooks of Leonardo da 

met. 


922 (c) Biography of Religion: Collective. 

Wrrnerow (J. J.) Church Rebels and Pioneers. Cr. 8vo, cloths 
pp. 272. London, Religious Tra& Society, 1927. 7s. 6d. net. 
The above book is of a rather different nature from Alive for evermore. 

It is really a collection of biographical sketches written in a manner which we 

admire. Robert Browne, Ric Baxter, John Wesley, Thomas Chalmers, are 

among the “ rebels and pioneers” dealt with. We congratulate the author on his 

impartial treatment of his subje&, 


» 
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Library Topics 
Tue Coventry Book Club has been closed down by the Public 
Libraries Committee owing to the systematic decrease in membership. 

As a result of the Ipswich Book Week it has been suggested that 
a local branch of the National Book Council should be established 
in Ipswich. 

A public library was opened at Woking on January 18th. 

A small branch library is being built in Broughty Ferry by Dundee 
Free Library Committee. Building operations, it is anticipated, will 
be completed by the middle of June. 

The Doncaster Gazette reported recently that the Rossington 
branch of the County Circulating Library found it difficult to fill the 
oe of voluntary librarian. Nobody seemed anxious to do the 

ibrarian’s work voluntarily ! 

The West Riding County Library benefits by the receipt of £3,000 
from the Carnegie Trust. The money is to be used exclusively for 
purchase of books in addition to those normally required out of the 
County rate. The Trust has already contributed £8,000 to the County 
Library Scheme. 

The Guildhall Library of the City of London celebrated its 
centenary on January 14th. 

The loss of Braille books at the National Library for the Blind 
as a result of the floods at Westminster, is estimated at £8,000. 


Peterborough Public Library has received a grant of {600 from 
the Carnegie Trust, to be spent on the purchase of books. 

“ The Public Library and the Historical Student ” was the title 
of an address by Mr. G. A. Stephen, the City Librarian of Norwich, 
to the Norwich Branch of the Historical Association, at a meeting 
which was held at the Central Public Library, Norwich, on January 27th. 

A scheme to assist students to make the best use of the public 
library has been formulated by Mr. R. J. Gordon, City Librarian of 
A series of pamphlets will be available at the libraries on par- 
ticular subjeéts, each written by an acknowledged authority, giving 
a list of recommended books. Among the well-known authorities 
co-operating in the scheme are Professor William M’Dougall, 
Harvard University; Professor J. Arthur Thomson, University 
of Oxford; Mr. H. A. L. Fisher, Warden of New College, Oxford ; 
and Mr. G. D. H. Cole, University Reader in Economics, Oxford. 

In view of the urgent need for economy, the Coventry Public 
Libraries Committee have revised the list of periodicals and news- 
papers displayed in the City Libraries. It has been felt that the large 
range of periodicals gave rise to unnecessary overlapping and a number 
of daily, weekly and monthly publications have been withdrawn. 

After one year the A.L.A. Catalog, 1926, requires reprinting. 
A second edition of five thousand copies is now in the press and 
certain changes have been made with a view to increasing the usability 
of the book. 
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940.3 Exropean War, 1914-1918. 

Tompson (P. A.) Lions Led by Donkeys: showing how victory 
in the Great War was achieved by those who made the fewest 
mistakes. 8vo, cloth, pp. xvi., 317. London, T. Werner Laurie, 
Ltd., 1927. 16s. net. - 

A book with a ing title is always intriguing, but in this case Captain 

Thompson removes further his sub-title. 

950 Mongols. 

Howortx (Sir Henry H.) History of the Mongols, from the 9th to 
the 19th Century. Part IV., Supplement and Indices. 8vo, 
cloth, pp. iv., 378. London, Longmans Green, 1927. 42s. net. 
The Hiftory of the Mongols is a most comprehensive and valuable contribution 

to the Study of Asia. 

The three preceding volumes have dealt respectively with The Mongols 
proper and the Kalmuks ; The So-called Tartars ; and The Mongols of Persia. 

The Index to the whole, included in Part IV., greatly adds to the value 
usefulness of the work. 


FICTION. 


*Disraet (Benjamin) 15¢ Ear/ of Beaconsfield. Endymion and Falconet. 
With an Introduétion by Philip Guedalla. [The Bradenham 
Edition, Vol. XII.] London, Peter Davies, 1927. 10s. 6d. net. 

“ Endymion ”’ is the latest addition to the Bradenham edition of the works of 

Disraeli. We assume that all public libraries include an edition of these novels, 

but even so this volume may well be added. It is of particular interest for the 

critical and historical introduétion by Mr. Philip Guedalla. 

*ERSKINE (John) Adam and Eve Though He Knew Better. Cr. 8vo, 
cloth, pp. 320. London, Eveleigh Nash and Grayson, 1928. 
7s. 6d. net. 

All who enjoyed reading The Private Life of Helen of Troy will ask for Adam 
and Eve. 

Jornson (Hammel) The House of Many Stairways. Frontis. Cr. 
8vo, cloth, pp. 238. London, Appleton, 1928. 5s. net. 

A myStery Story for girls. 


Wincate (Mrs. Alfred) Jen. Demy 8vo, cloth, pp. 284. London, 
Crosby Lockwood, 1928. ros. 6d. 

A remarkable novel by the author of A Servant of the Mightieff—the result of a 
close Study of life in China and Japan. 
BOOKS RECEIVED. 

AuckLAnD, N.Z., JAPANESE Cotours Prints Exursrrion, October 
25th—November 19th. Catalogue. Illustrated. Library Com- 
mittee, Auckland. 

Dana (John Cotton) Should Museums Be Useful? Cr. 8vo, paper, 
pp. 22. Newark, New Jersey, The Museum, 1927. 

Eaton (Walter Prichard) A Study of English Drama on the Stage. 
(Reading ee Series.) Cr. 8vo, paper, pp. 32. Chicago, 
American Library Association, 1927. Cloth, 2s. 6d. net; paper, 
1s. 9d. net. 

Gar.anp (Hamlin) The Westward March of American Settlement. 
Illustrated. (Reading with a Purpose Series.) Cr. 8vo, paper, 
pp. 34. Chicago, American Library Association, 1927. Cloth, 
2s. 6d. net ; paper, 1s. 9d. net. 
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The citizens of Exeter have waited twenty-five years for a public 
library, and the end of their vigil is at last in sight. On January 17th 
the foundation stones of the new city library were laid by the Mayor 
of Exeter and the Chairman of the Building Committee in the presence 
of the Lord Bishop of Exeter. 

The cost of the library is estimated at £30,000, and it is intended 
to add a wing, at some future date, at a further cost of £15,000. The 
Carnegie United Kingdom Trust have contr buted £18,700 towards 
the cost of the building. 

The library when completed will be one of the finest in the 
country. It will comprise news and magazine rooms, lending depart- 
ment, lecture hall and children’s library. A separate service building 
containing caretaker’s quarters, work-rooms, bindery and garage 
will be built on the south side of the library. A special feature of the 
library will be the muniment room which is being provided to accom- 
modate the priceless records and archives of the city of Exeter. 

Cambridge Public Library has introduced an excellent scheme 
for the arrangement of periodicals in the newsroom. A definite 
position for each periodical, without in any way interfering with the 
reader’s choice of seating, is provided. Each table is fitted with a 
box down its centre to accommodate the periodicals when they are 
not in use, and above the boxes are the titles of the magazines, which 
are plainly visible to readers immediately upon entering the Reading 
Room. In addition to assigning an exaé position for each periodical, 
this arrangement conduces to order and neatness in an ever-busy 
room. 

The new edition (1928) of The Libraries, Museums and Art Galleries 

Year Book is nearly ready for publication. It has been re-written, 
entirely revised, and greatly enlarged and correéted to December, 
1927. There are several new features in addition to those in the last 
edition. Not the least valuable is an extensive selection of the most 
important libraries of the British Empire and Foreign Countries. 
Probably for the first time complete details of the County Libraries 
appear in print. The publishers (The Librarian and Bookworld, 
Gravesend) claim that there is no other year book of its kind in the 
world. It is a guide to the literary resources of each of the towns of 
the country as well as a very efficient vade mecum for the business man 
doing business with libraries, museums and art galleries. The Year 
Book was originally founded thirty years ago in 1897 by the late 
Thomas Greenwood, who did so much for the advancement of public 
libraries, and the late James Duff Brown, who is still regarded as the 
greatest librarian of the last century. 


Personal News 


Miss E. J. Farnol, Junior Assistant, Hove, to be Assistant in 
Charge, Reference Library, Hove. Six L.A. certificates (two with 
honours). 

Mr. Henry Mew, Assistant Librarian, Hove, has retired after 
35 years’ service. Pension, {58 per annum. 

Miss F. L. Talmey, Assistant in Charge, Children’s Library, 
Hove, to be Assistant Librarian, Hove, in succession to Mr. Henry 
Mew. Six L.A. certificates (two with merit). 
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Letters on Our Affairs 


AN OPEN EPISTLE TO MISS MARY EILEEN AHERN. 


Dear Miss AHERN, 

I see you have been talking, in your own inimitable manner, to 
a Luncheon Meeting of the Illinois Library Association on the fas- 
cinating title “As I went a-visiting,” and have conveyed a few of 
your impressions of British libraries to your colleagues. I am a little 
concerned about the utterances with which you are credited, as I 
know your acquaintance with Great Britain is larger than your words 
suggest ; and I can only hope that you are inadequately reported in 
the Illinois Libraries, the interesting issue of which, dated October, 
1927, has reached us here in England only on January 31st. My 
concern is somewhat qualified by the remarks of Mr. John W. D’Arcy 
(what a fine old Anglo-Norman name that is, with its reminiscent 
ring of Jane Austen !), the President of the Trustees of the Public 
Library at Joliet, where you met, who said of his people: ‘‘ The 
labouring classes are prosperous and contented and have no quarrel 
with King George. I can assure you that no bonfires will be fed 
by the books from the Joliet Public Library.” Your remarks, how- 
ever, have that flavour of superiority which we of the older nations 
of Europe find a little trying in our American brethren ; a superiority 
which must be quite unintentional on your part as, when we have 
met, I have always found you delightful. One must allow, I suppose, 
for the light-hearted manner in which one does talk at, or after, 
luncheon. This is what 

You ALLEGED To Say 
(and it is in inverted commas as your very words) : 

“After a Stormy passage across the Channel, one day was 
spent in London, which happened to be the day after Cornhill 
(one of the tubes) fell in. Such an accident rather dulled enthu- 
siasm for subways in sandy soil.’’ 

It would indeed ; but, dear Miss Ahern, Cornhill is not a tube— 
you ask the shade of Thackeray, who edited The Cornbill Magazine 
at a time when tubes were unknown and undreamed—and, alas for 
London, it is built not on sand, but upon a very stiff form of clay, 
as I, who have vainly tried to grow turnips in it, know to my cost. 
But, you continue :— 

“A few days were spent in Mineshead, a beautiful seaside 
resort on the Channel, and Barnstable, where a New Englander 
would feel as much at home as in Barnstable, Massachusetts.” 
My sense of the geographical is limited, so 1 merely remark that 

I don’t know of such a town on the Channel as Mineshead, but possibly, 
seeing it is close to Barnstable, which may be Barnstaple, it may be 
you have St. George’s Channel in mind, a place not known in England 
ay channel.” You see what reporters may do for us! But what 
is this 

You Say asout Lrpraries ? 

This: ‘“ Going to the library in Mineshead, it was found 
to be rather pitiful from an American viewpoint. They were 

more _— of their first editions, 17th century newspapers, 
even if preserved in unreadable condition, their colleGions of 


classical and scientific works than of having the library really 
useful to the people.” 
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This has intrigued me immensely. You see, there isn’t a public 
library at Minehead at all. But I turn from this vignette of what I 
suppose your hearers thought was a typical British public library to 
your picture of 

“ CaRDIFF In WALEs 

(I continue to quote)—“ was the next stop, where another 
library was visited. The library building was originally intended 
for a museum, so with three sides on adjoining streets there was 
only one entrance, and inside one was constantly stepping u 
and down to different floor levels. No provision at all was M8 
for children and there was very small space to see and sele& 
books. The best room in the library was given to newspapers, 
which was also true in other libraries in England, Scotland and 
Ireland. The newspaper rooms were always crowded; upon 
enquiry it was found that the news so eagerly sought was not 
political but betting tips. Branch libraries were found to be 
more modern, usually, than the main libraries.” 

You do not say how long you Stayed at Cardiff; the merest 
moment, I suggest, otherwise I cannot imagine you of all people writing 
this travesty of its public libraries. It is true Cardiff’s main library 
is a disappointment—it is getting old—was never as a building an 
adequate central library ; but when you say that somebody told you 
readers of newspaper are merely would-be gamblers, I rub my eyes 
in astonishment. Then you say that no work is done with children ; 
but why not mention that Cardiff has the best system of school libraries 
in the world, and that the Cardiff Branch libraries have had children’s 
departments for over thirty years, well-designed, spacious and attrac- 
tive, with special staffs—were pioneers when library work with chil- 
dren was in its infancy. Why not also mention that in spite of all 
possible drawbacks, Cardiff circulated in 1926 (the figures for 1926 
are the last I have at hand) 1,726,180 books at a cost of $75,000, a 
record which I think, allowing for all differences of costs, is not sur- 
passed by any American library. 

On you go 

From CarpiFF To Cork, 

where you found fertile fields and nice young people, but few old 

ones. . Then: “ The city has a Carnegie library but a library far from 
modern according to our standards. Books were burned during 
the ‘ trouble,’ and at the time some books were sent from America 
to help replace the loss, but none with the U.S. imprint were 
to be found on the shelves now. A proffered endowment for 
children’s books was refused with the reply that it might pauperise 
the people—‘ let them furnish their own.’ The librarian in 
charge of the most progressive library in Ireland makes his own 
catalog cards, utterly despising a typewriter. With such library 
service the chance for an educated citizenship or for the children 
is questioned.” 

I use a typewriter, but I have never thought that the whole 
effectiveness of librarianship depended upon it ; but I am so astonished 
at what you say about children’s books that I would ask if you enquired 
whether the Catholic Church had any influence in raising the answer 
you quote? As you say that Cork is the most progressive library in 
Ireland, you must have visited others to enable you to make the 
comparison. Why do you not then mention the beautiful library at 
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Rathmines, near Dublin, with all its modern work ? You are rough on 
DusLIN AND Lonpon. 

“ Dublin Public Library was much like that in London ; 
ping London in many other things as well, it has no central 
library. Half-a-dozen towns have been combined to form the 
city and each continues to have its own church, school and 
library ; most of the libraries are poor.” 

This, dear lady, is enough to make an Irishman’s blood boil. 
“Ape London,” indeed! But there never was and never will be a 
central library in London ; because London is merely a geographical 
expression for a great populated territory. In that territory, however, 
are the British Museum, The Guildhall, and hundreds of other libraries 
outnumbering those of New York by miles. We don’t want a great 
London main library like that you have over there—at least I doubt 
its desirability. Big libraries do not give the effective “ library 
service ” that smaller ones may give. 

You continue :— 

“Tue Nationat Lrprary 

{in Dublin, of course] “ is wonderful but the librarian is far more 

interested in rare manuscripts than in circulating books. His 

chief interest in going to Edinburgh was not for the celebration 
meeting, but that he might see a treasured manuscript in the 

University Library. With the lack of educational facilities in 

Ireland it seemed a crime to spend money for valuable manu- 

scripts when young a le need books so badly.” 

But, I protest that the business of a National Library is not to 
circulate books to young people. Surely you, of all people, know 
that, and I can only imagine that you have been reported most badly 
in this utterance. You add :— 

“‘ Rain every day in Ireland and cold all the time did not 
contribute to the comfort of the visit,” 

and my heart grows lighter. Sure enough you came over in the worst 
summer we have had for years, and so all your observation was under 
the weather. 
THe Morar 

of my letter is one of earnest protest and appeal. The British people 
can stand criticism ; they are the severest critics of themselves ; and 
they hope that their guests will occasionally tell them frankly of their 
shortcomings—it is good for them. But when an acknowledged 
leader of professional opinion visits another country her account of 
it when she returns home and gives it in public meeting must be 
judged as an ex cathedra Statement. I feel that if you reviewed your 
printed utterances as they lay before me on my desk, you would 
agree that they give an inadequate, false and disparaging account of 
British libraries—libraries which you know well, as you have visited 
many of those of which President Roden too flatteringly said that 
they had nothing to learn from America. And the idea you left in 
your hearers’ mind was that we don’t amount to much. This is a real 
pity, as we are trying all the time to get together, and while we must 
acknowledge our differences, we can never do that while the American 
adopts the attitude that the library service of England is negligible. 
I quote from the report of our visitors to America :— 

“No reference library in the States has a grander reading 
room than the British Museum. . . . We found in America 
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nothing like the London Library. . . . The Patent Office 

Library in London among technical libraries, the Manchester 

Exchange Library among business libraries, the Liverpool 

Reference Library and the National Library of Wales among 

reference libraries, the Manchester Children’s Libraries among 

children’s libraries, are equal to anything in the States. The 
great city service of Glasgow with its rapid exchange system 
may fairly challenge comparison, and the Central Library for 

Students has no exact parallel in America.” 

Please don’t regard this as mere carping. I feel that in publishing 
this letter I am doing good service, if only in showing the American 
viewpoint—to use your own favourite word. After all, you once told 
me that a log of wood, with a librarian on one end and a book on 
the other, made a library. 

Do come to see us again, and see more of us ; no one is ever more 
welcome. 

Yours sincerely, 
ERATOSTHENES. 
[We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of the writers of 
“ Lerrers ON Our Arrairs.”—Editor, THe Liprary Wor.p.]} 


Notes 


HeEnpon is about to build part of its new Central Library on an 
excellent site between the Town Hall and the Fire Station. A librarian 
has not been appointed yet, but such an appointment is in contempla- 
tion. The rapid growth of Hendon, which includes Golder’s Green 
and Hampstead Garden Suburb, promises it a future when in popula- 
tion and resources it may be compare with Southend-on-Sea (where 
a penny rate produces £3,707, or even Croydon, where a similar 
rate produces £5,636. It should be an attractive post to the right man, 
On December 17th the Mayor of Croydon (Councillor Chamber- 
lain) opened the Ashburton Library, the new branch of Croydon 
Public Libraries. The Library, which stands in Ashburton Park 
and is approached by a path wending through an avenue of trees, 
was formerly a small convent. A charming Gothic cloister, with 
flower garden in front, leads into the former chapel which is now a 
combined lending library and magazine room. The first floor contains 
a Junior Library (40ft. by 25ft.), a story hour room, a small leéture 
room which seats 70, and the librarian’s office. At the entrance on the 
ground floor is a small reference library, and beyond a small news- 
room. In addition there is a second le&ture room to hold about 50 
people, and a handsome staff room, kitchen, etc. A large cloister 
(90 feet long) it is proposed shortly to transform into a unique kind 
of newspaper room. There is also a long shelved corridor, running 
og with the lending library, which will hold about 4,000 volumes. 
e library opened with 10,000 volumes, but has registered 3,000 
borrowers who have borrowed 24,000 in one month, and have so 
taxed the stock that all the other Croydon libraries have had to be 
drawn upon. [On February 4 the day’s issue reached 1,641.] The 
ee of this enviable library is Mr. R. D. Hilton 
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ABERDEEN Public Library.—43rd Annual Report, 1926-27. Popula- 
tion, 158,969. Rate 1§d. Income, £8,320. Librarian, G. M. Fraser, 
J.P., F.L.A. Stock: Lending, 43,392; Reference, 49,431. Addi- 
tions, 3,398. Withdrawals, 948. Issues: Lending, 265,032; 
Reference, 24,863 ; Delivery Station, 19,369. Borrowers, 10,859. 

Unqualified approval by borrowers is recorded of the new system, which has 
now completed two full years’ working. The eqeens =e of the shelves to readers 
has made the Library far more interesting to everybody has revealed its resources 
in all departments of literature. The issues for the year show an increase of 
over 8,000 on the previous one. The loaning of books from the Reference Library 
for home reading is a new feature introduced recently. In the first four weeks 
nearly 200 books were so issued, which will, it is believed, justify the experiment. 


Botton Public Libraries.—74th Annual Report, 1926-27. Popula- 
tion, 177,000. Rate 2$d. Income, £13,079. Chief Librarian, 
Archibald Sparke, F.R.S.L., F.L.A. Stock: Lending, 52,011 ; 
Reference, 22,936; Branches, 57,577; School Libraries, 4,049. 
Additions, 8,737. Withdrawals, 6,157. Issues: Lending, 286,873 ; 
Reference, 18,303; Branches, 421,590; School Libraries, 45,808 ; 
Blind readers, 1,350. Borrowers, 41,924. Branches, 6. 

It is hoped that during the coming months a Start will be made upon the 
ere&tion of a new building in place of the temporary premises at Tonge Moor. 
Advertising posters have been displayed in various parts of the town, while in 
some distriéts handbills have been distributed to householders, setting forth the 
activities of the Libraries. A special exhibition of books dealing with Samuel 
Crompton and the cotton trade was held during the Crompton centenary in June last. 


Leicester Municipal Libraries.—48th Report to the City Council, 
1926-27. Population, 241,700. Rate 1.94d. Income, £10,765. 
Director, E. E. Lowe, Ph.D., B.Sc. Stock: Lending, 28,811; 
Reference, 28,235 ; Branches, 37,999. Issues: Lending, 292,080 ; 
Reference, 19,757; Branches, 309,611. Borrowers, 26,6735. 
Branches, 6. 

The Central Library was completely reorganized at the beginning of the year. 
Additional shelving was installed and borrowers now have free access to the books 
The Beethoven centenary was marked by the purchase of substantial additions to 
the music section of the Libraries. The scheme of co-operation with the County 
Library Authority has been in pradtice for several months with excellent results. 


RocupaLe Public Libraries, Art Gallery and Museum.— 56th Annual 
Report. 1926-27. Population, 92,700. Rate, 2.73d. Income, 
£6,392. Chief Librarian and Curator, C. Stott. Stock: Lending, 
35,323; Reference, 18,840; Branch, 7,093. Additions, 4,915. 
Withdrawals, 1,602. Issues: Lending, 168,734; Juvenile, 54,751 ; 
Reference, 13,530; Branch, 52,614; Delivery Stations, 39,022. 
Borrowers, 18,383. Branch, 1. 

Satisfactory progress has been made in all departments during the under 
review. ‘The re-organization of the Young People’s library has fully justified 
the experiment. The improved conditions at the Branch have been a appre- 
ciated. The extra privilege to borrowers during the holiday months resulted in 
an issue of over 4,000 vols, 


Sr. HELEN’s Public Libraries and Museum.— 49th Annual Report, 
1926-27. Population, 102,640. Chief Librarian and Curator, Alfred 
Lancaster, F.L.A. Stock: Lending, 19,435; Reference, 11,619; 
Branches, 21,865. Additions, 1,505. Issues: Lending, 153,676; 
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Reference, 10,444; Branches, 155,980. Borrowers added during 
the year, 2,674. Branches, 4. ieee 

The huge increase in the issues is attri primarily, to the recent adoption 
of the open-access system. A special exhibition of books from the Reference 
Lib: was held during the year. Upwards of 300 volumes, chiefly on fine arts, 
natural science, and local and county history, antiquities, etc., were shown. The 
Libra = reading-lists on the subjeéts represented in the Museum, to which 
a onnden of valuable and interesting gifts were added during the year. 

Sr. MarY.esone Public Library.—Report to the Borough Council 
for 1926-1927. Population, 104,173. Rate, o.18d. Income, 
£3,690. Borough Librarian, Duncan Gray, F.L.A. Stock: Lending, 
27,385 ; Reference, 2,844. Additions, 4,888. Withdrawals, 444. 
Issues: Lending, 212,634; Juvenile, 32,651; Reference, 78,551. 
Borrowers, 11,874. 

The present accommodation at the Library is now Strained to the utmost 
and during the past year first Steps were taken towards improving the conditions. 
The Council have agreed to the purchase for library purposes of the remaining 
portion of the island site upon which the Town Hail now Stands. This, however, 
will not be available for building until 1933. In the meantime the question of 
temporary extension is engaging the serious attention of the Committee. 


The Library Association 

LONDON AND HOME COUNTIES BRANCH. 
JANUARY MONTHLY MEETING. 
ContinutnG their discussion of the Government Committee’s Report 
on Public Libraries some 40 members of the Branch met at Sion 
College on Wednesday, January 25th, 1928, to discuss the “ Recom- 
mendations with Respect to Rural Libraries.” Papers were read by 
Miss W. A. Rait, M.A., Essex County Librarian, and Mr. Duncan 
Gray, Borough Librarian, St. Marylebone, formerly County Librarian 
of Warwick. We were unable to hear Miss Rait very well, but her 
paper appeared to be a resume of her valuable work in Essex. It des- 
cribed the great need for an extension of the county library service 
and referred particularly to para. 284 of the Report, wherein is noted 
the “ intelle€tual destitution ” of the rural areas. Mr. Gray said that 
insufficient attention had been given to rural psychology. What was 
suitable reading provision for one area was not suitable for another. 
There were three essentials for every county library scheme: Head- 
uarters, Book Store and a considerable number of Distributin 

mtres. All Headquarters should contain a Reference Library —_ 
the Teachers’ Library for the area should be preserved at those Head- 
quarters. There is no reason why the G.P.O. should not give the 
same facilities for county library books as are given for books for the 
blind. Cost of transport of books to individual students was a con- 
siderable hindrance to progress, but if the P.O. could grant this 
privilege the village student would be in a position more akin to the 
town dweiler. Mr. Gray advocated reciprocal visits between town 
and county librarians and he chara¢terised as ridiculous the suggestion 
that books should be written specially suitable for villagers. The 
question of local premises is most difficult and the present extensive 
use of the village school is inevitable for some time, but he favoured 
as most desirable the establishment of ad hoc premises. If the County 
Library is to do the work it is capable of it is essential that there should 
be no possibility of it being overlooked. Much could be done by 
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county organisations to develop the liking for good books, especi: 

by the of local societies and 
exhibitions. Wireless sets should be a definite part of the County 
Library Scheme. 

Miss Cooke (Kent) in continuing the discussion said that Mr. Gray 
was impracticable and his paper showed how much he had forgotten 
of county library work. For the present there was no chance of 
eStablishing Headquarters having large reference collections. The 
County tiene Scheme was very much in its infancy as yet and had 
nothing to offer the Borough Libraries. 

Mr. Jones (Dr. Williams’ Library), and a member of the Bucks. 
County Library Committee, favoured the establishment of distributing 
centres throughout the county. The centres should exchange their 
books from time to time and the villagers should not be made to 
tramp to one centre as suggested by Miss Rait. This method is better 

han sending boxes of books. It was desirable that many areas should 

be rated and not served by the County Library Scheme on the score 
that it was better to have a few good centres than a lot of inadequate 
centres throughout the country. 

Mr. C. Piper (Richmond) protested against County Librarians 
supplying books to schools which were in an area already adequately 
served by an urban library system without first of all consulting the 
local librarian. This had already been done in one county without 
reference to the local library authority concerned. It was a matter 
of professional etiquette that the librarian of an existing autonomous 
area should be consulted in such a matter and not have to find it out. 
He felt it necessary to make this protest especially in view of the 
constant talk about co-operation. 

Others who took part in the debate were Messrs. Shawcross 
(Eltham), Alderton (Bromley) and Wright (Middlesex). G.B.R. 


Association of Assistant Librarians 
YORKSHIRE DIVISION. 

Srxry members of the Yorkshire Division of the A.A.L. visited Leeds 

on January 25th and inspected the newer branch libraries of the city 

at Burley, Compton Road and Bramley. 

In the evening they were accorded a civic welcome by the Lord 
Mayor (Ald. George Ratcliffe), supported by Mr. F. B. Simpson 
(Chairman of the Libraries and Arts Committee) and the Deputy 
Chairman, at the Town Hall. 

The President of the Division (Mr. F. Haigh) said they had 
been impressed by the way in which Leeds catered for the people 
through its libraries. Particular interest was shown in the juvenile 
rooms. 

At the annual meeting which followed Mr. G. P. Jackson, of 
Leeds (Secretary) reported that the membership of the Division had 
now reached 126. 

The following officers were elected: President, Mr. F. Haigh, 
Halifax; Vice-Presidents, Miss Wragg, Wakefield, and Mr. G. W. 
Strother, Leeds; Secretary, Mr. G. P. Jackson, Leeds; Treasurer, 
Mr. W. Proétor, Leeds. 
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CHIVERS’ BINDINGS save HALF 
THE COST OF YOUR BOOKS BY ENABLING 
ONE BOOK TO GIVE THE SERVICE OF TWO 


2,000 Public Libraries in Great Britain, the Colonies 
and America use Chivers methods of binding their 
books, because the traditional methods of binding were 
ineffective and harmful with modern weak, spongy 


paper. 


The Traditional methods of bookbinding were adapted 
to the very good papers in use until 50 years ago. 
Applied to modern books they wreck them. 


Four kinds of binding are necessary for Lendi 
Library Books, because of the varying qualities a 
thickness of their paper and sections. 


We re-line the joint of each leaf, or we guard with a 
double joint the leaves of all books which require such 
treatment AT NO EXTRA CHARGE. 


We only oversew where it will allow the book to open 
freely and give better service so treated. 


We supply New Books so strongly bound in our 
leather back bindings that they will outlast two and 
somtimes three m5 eS and used in the 
ordinary publishers’ b 


Partly-worn books we ties so well and strongly 
that they will withstand all the use their paper allows. 


Prices and particulars of these bindings will be sent 
by return of post. A Catalogue of 7,000 Fiction and 
Juvenile books, so bound, sent free on application. 


CEDRIC CHIVERS, LTD. 


Bookbinders & Booksellers 
PORTWAY, BATH, ENGLAND 
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